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Abstract 


Language is only one of the barriers ELLs face when joining a school, which involves joining a 
new school system, culture, and environment. In addition, they may experience emotional, 
cultural, and social barriers affecting their adaptation process and acquiring a second language 
while simultaneously learning area content. These barriers can also come from the school district, 
school environment, teachers, and family. The relevance of the getting-to-know ELLs process 
relies on the information collected, which helps the school community to be more emphatic, 
making ELLs feel appreciated, and ELLs teachers make better decisions designing learning plans 
and adapting lessons and assessments based on ELL needs. During a one-session workshop, 
attendants have the opportunity to experience it firsthand activity a small piece of the emotions 
and confusion ELL students face when they have to develop worksheets that have no 
accommodations prepared for them and when language is the main barrier. Throughout the 
workshop, attendants can also understand the importance of the getting-to-know ELLs process 
and how every staff member, not only ELLs teachers, plays a role in collecting the needed 


information and creating a welcoming environment for ELLs to acquire a second language. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


English Language Learners (ELL) are individuals who are in the process of transitioning 
from a home or native language to English (Herrera & Murry, 2015). When ELL students join a 
school, either elementary, middle, or high school, they have to face different challenges; among 
these are learning a new language, leaving their comfort zone, leaving their 
culture/relatives/support network behind, understanding how a new school system works, 
meeting new friends, trying new food, learning school content in a different language, plus all 
the emotional process that they have been through by moving to a new country. In addition to all 
those challenges, there are some specifics that elementary schoolers might face: not having 
enough background knowledge to build new, not having reading and writing skills developed in 
their primary language or having learning disabilities without being diagnosticated. In that case, 
learning a new language will be more challenging for them. 

According to the National Center for Education Statistics NCES (2022), and their 
research by Fall of 2019 there is a higher percentage of elementary ELL”s than middle and high 
schoolers. Middle and high schoolers ELL’s are distributed between a range of 5.5 and 9.6 
percentage per grade, while lower grades go between 11.3 and 15.2, and these numbers will 
increase every year (NCES, 2019). Based on these statistics, elementary teachers receive a higher 
range of ELL students to assist every year, whom parents and school districts will expect them to 
finish every grade by accomplishing the standards established by WIDA (2020) where English 
language learners communicate information, ideas, and concepts necessary for academic success 


in the content area of language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies. 


Knowing your learner is the first principle established by Cummins (2018) to become an 
exemplary teacher, where collecting as much information as possible about a student helps 
teachers better understand that student's needs, adapt instruction, and determine a learning plan. 
For ELL students to reach the goals set by WIDA, teachers' professionalism and commitment are 
essential to assess their needs, especially in elementary school when they are starting their 
educational journey and there is not much data or information to refer to. 

This stage is where many teachers might feel overwhelmed, confused, or frustrated, 
especially when they have the intention to help but they don't know where to start. Sometimes 
they don't have previous experience with ELL, they are not able to communicate, they don't have 
enough information to create accommodations that directly affect students' performance, or they 
don’t know who can assist them with this process. Many elementary ELL students have to learn 
a second language at the same time that they are learning how to read and write. Some of them 
might have learning difficulties like ADHD or dyslexia that could be hiding behind a language 
barrier. Some are placed in grades according to their age but not the grade level they reached in 
their home country. 

This project aims to give teachers a starting point when they receive an ELL and how to 
get to know them to make the best decisions to create a learning plan that facilitates the 
acquisition of English as a second language and makes them feel part of the school community. 
This project includes the areas that ELL teachers need to cover and explore, including personal 
information, cultural and academic background, religion, who they live with, and many others. It 
also includes the role that other staff members like interventionists, the ESL teacher, the social 
worker, and the school counselor play in gathering this information and how vital it is to have 


close and fluid communication with students' families. 


The product of this project is developing a workshop for ELL teachers and school staff 
members. The workshop has three areas of interest: Learn about the challenges that elementary 
ELL students might face when they join the school system, guide ELL teachers throughout the 
process of getting to know ELL students and the importance of the school staff members into this 
process. 

The relevance of this workshop is based on the importance of the getting-to-know ELLs 
process, because every decision teachers make about their learning process will be beneficial or 
affect the acquisition of English as a second language and all the content areas. The getting-to- 
know ELLs process involves understanding the emotional process they are living if they are new 
in the country, understanding the challenges they might face, understanding their background, 
and collecting as much information as possible. But this process doesn’t involve just the ELL 
teacher. On the contrary, it can involve ESL teachers, bilingual teachers, guidance counselors, 
previous classroom teachers, paraprofessionals, parent liaisons, or other bilingual staff members 
(Breiseth, 2019), who can not only collaborate with vital information about the students, help 
collect new data, have prior knowledge about their culture, but also generate a more welcome 
school environment for them. 

This project and its workshop benefit ELL teachers, school staff members, and ELL 
students. Staff members learn the importance of their role in collecting information and making 
ELL students feel welcome; ELL students are better understood, and they will have a whole 
community working to find the best ways to help them; ELL teachers know they are not alone in 
this process, can rely on other staff members and they are better prepared to make learning 


decisions. 


Chapter 2: Literary Review 


Developing any instructional plan requires that teachers know their students, but working 
with English language learner students (ELLs) requires an even greater effort by teachers to 
gather data, and a wider range of tools to understand the visible and invisible barriers that they 
face when learning a second language; this helps teachers make instructional decisions. This 
attention to students” individual needs is especially important because, according to the National 
Center of Education (2022) there is a projected increase of “8 percent between 2016 and 2028 
for students who are Hispanic” and an “increase of 20 percent between 2016 and 2028 for 
students who are Asian/Pacific Islander.” 

To start the getting-to-know-you process, teachers should “have an expanded collection 
of tools to obtain data to identify the student’s level of understanding, interests, intervention 
needs, and individual learning styles” (Chapman & King, 2012, p. 39). Cummins (2018) noted 
that ELL teachers should “learn basic information about their students” families, language, 
culture, and educational background to engage them in the classroom and prepare and deliver 
lessons more effectively” (p. 8). Additionally, Herrera and Murray (2011) emphasized that 
teachers should understand the sociocultural dimension that “encompasses the complex social 
and cultural factors and variables that are critical to the transitional adjustments and the academic 
success of CLD students” (p. 12). While Antunes (2021) pointed out that “language acquisition, 
cultural acclimation, and economic survival” (p. 2) are some of the barriers ELLs face when 


entering school. 


Barriers ELLs Face When Learning a Second Language 

ELLs must face and overcome different barriers than other students when entering school and 
learning a second language. Those barriers could be visible, invisible, emotional -based, social-based, 
cultural-based, student-related, teacher-related, or parents-related. 

It is clear that there is a correlation between social-emotional well-being and ELL students’ 
success. According to Herrera and Murry (2011), it is a common misconception that learning English is 
the only challenge ELLs face, but academic, cognitive, and sociocultural dimensions are also essential 
and need to be analyzed and addressed (p. 12). Some sociocultural challenges or barriers ELLs may face 
are adapting to a new country, place, educational system, and culture; and dealing with physical or 
emotional trauma, and isolation. (Herrera & Murry, 2011, p. 12; The U.S Department of Education, 2017, 
p. 14). 

Another barrier students often face is the school's district placement of ELLs, which can also 
affect their emotional well-being. Attorney Rosenthal (2014), an expert on the rights of ELLs, immigrant 
students, and migrant farmworker students in the public schools, asserted that "placement needs to be 
made as age appropriate as possible, and in any event, cannot be made based on language proficiency" 
(0:35). Rosenthal (2014) shared an example of a 5th or 6th-grade student who was placed in Ist grade 
because of his language skill and how that goes against the federal laws (0:17). Antunes (2011) reported 
that this same kind of misplacement negatively affected one of his former 9th-grade ELL students who 
was placed in ninth grade in the U.S. but she had been about to start 11th grade in her home country, 
leading her to feel racial melancholy for months (p. 2). 

Teachers’ performance can also affect ELL students and create barriers to their learning 
performance. According to Bostad et al. (2015), some reasons for ELL students’ low rates of success are 
related to a lack of content teacher training on cultural awareness and language acquisition (p. 6-7). 
Additionally, Short et al. (2018) indicated that many teachers identify themselves as content area teachers 
instead of language teachers, a misconception that can lead to lessons that do not take into account ELL 


language learning considerations. These teachers are language teachers since they use language as a tool 


in their lessons (p. 9). When lessons are not differentiated to meet ELL students' needs, they can 
experience "communication difficulties, inadequate opportunities to use culturally-influenced learning 
styles, and difficulty connecting background experiences to learning new material" (Klingner et al., 2009 
as cited in Miller, 2016, p. 59). 

Some ELL students might also have learning disabilities (LD) that require teachers "to set up 
instructional strategies that are engaging and allow students to experience academic success while 
building English proficiency" (Correa & Miller, 2014, as cited in Miller, 2016, p. 59). Nevertheless, 
"General education teachers sometimes hesitate to refer ELLs to special education because they cannot 
determine if ELLs' difficulties with learning to read are due to second language acquisition issues or LD" 
(USDOE & NICHD, 2003, as cited in Klingner et al., 2006, p. 109). This misplacement, consequently, 
could affect students both emotionally and academically. 

The school culture can be another barrier for students. Antunes (2011) explained how one of his 
former ELL students felt at her previous school because of the lack of diversity: "I was always eager to go 
home from school and would get upset when I knew I had to go back." (p. 2). Herrera and Murray (2011) 
mentioned that "regrettably, the culture of the school does not always welcome diversity, affirm 
languages other than English, accommodate differential learning needs, or seek out parents as partners" 
(p. 12). 

A lack of parental involvement may also be a barrier for ELL students. Bostad et al. (2015) 
explained that some factors explaining why ELLs’ families stay away from school may be related to not 
feeling valued by their child’s school or because of their culture, a lack of time, not having transportation, 
a language barrier, or a lack of childcare support (p. 6). In some other cases, the lack of parental 
involvement is more related to parents’ effort to build a future by working hard than not being interested 
in school affairs. ELLs’ parents often have more than one job, which does not lend them enough time to 
support their children’s studying at home or by attending school meetings or events. In addition, some 
parents may come from cultures that entrust all educational affairs to teachers, feeling confident that the 


school will take care of their educational needs (Calderon & Slakk, 2019, p. 7). 


Getting to Know ELLs 

The getting-to-know-you process helps teachers and the school community understand ELL 
students' needs and strengths. "The more we know about each student, the better we can build on their 
strengths and scaffold success in rigorous core-content curricula” (LeMoine & Soto, 2017, as cited in 
Calderon & Slakk, 2019, p. 4). Collecting this data "opens the doors to more fully meeting the student's 
needs and addressing challenges that may arise" (Breiser, 2019). When teachers collect information, 
academic and linguistics affairs take the lead but learning about their families, culture, religion, and 
interests is important too. Breiser (2019) indicated that it "provides an opportunity to create a welcoming 
classroom environment, engage the student and family, increase the student's confidence, and create 
opportunities for classmates to learn from each other". 

Cary (2007) suggested teachers “use multiple sources, learn a student’s “outside” story, identify 
potential cultural conflict points, know basic first and second language differences and similarities, and 
avoid common cultural learning pitfalls” (p. 21). Short et al. (2018) indicated that "teachers can best adapt 
instruction to students that they know well", and that collecting “this information will help them in 
determining a learning plan” (p. 37). 

Breiseth (2019) mentioned the importance of understanding where ELLs are from, "Finding out 
this single detail will also provide your first clues as to the student's prior experiences with schooling, the 
family's socio-economic situation, and any previous traumas." Zollner et al. (2003) studied information in 
over sixteen countries related to culture, school policies, teaching and learning styles, teacher-students 
relationship, protocols, and dress codes so that ELL teachers can consult this guide to better understand 
their students’ educational and cultural backgrounds. 

Calderon and Slakk (2019) explained diversity in terms of ELLs, indicating at least five 
categories of students, which are related to their characteristics, and different needs: Refugee/ non-refugee 
newcomers, high schooled newcomer (HSN), students with Limited or Interrupted Formal Education 
(SLIFE)/Students with Interrupted Formal Education (SIFE), and Dually Identified Newcomers. When 


ELL students classify as Dually Identified Newcomers, they receive language and special needs services. 
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Thus, it is important for teachers to identify this during the getting-to-know-you process because students 
"must be assessed 30 days after arriving, per the Every Student Succeeds Act guidelines, and receive both 
English as a Second Language/ English Language Development (ESL/ELD) and special education 
services" (Calderon  Slakk, 2019, p. 6). Osipova et al. (2022) recognized that determining whether an 
ELL student has a learning disability is the most complicated task for the teacher (p. 3). For that reason, 
there should be an evaluation team. Kelley (2010) identified the special education teacher, ESL teacher, 
general education teacher, school psychologist, bilingual assessor, administrator, and speech and language 
pathologist as the team that should evaluate and assist ELLs with LD determinations (p. 45). Osipova et 
al. (2022) specified that ““the assessment team has to use a comprehensive approach that combines formal 
and informal assessment tools” (p. 4). Osipova et al. (2022) further explained that “the use of informal 
assessment combined with the formal measures allows for a more in-depth examination of a student’s 
performance, both in the areas of strength and need” (p. 5), and those tests should be in both languages. 

Another finding that may come from the getting-to-know-you process is which students fall into 
the group of gifted ELLs who are another group of students that will need special service and 
intervention. Campbell (2021) explained that gifted ELLs' performance in one or more areas is above- 
average academically or intellectually. However, they are often not considered for these programs 
because of teacher misconceptions of giftedness related to being fluent in English (p. 6). 

After gathering data, teachers can finally design high-quality lessons with clear outcomes; use 
varied approaches, techniques, and modalities; engage learners with relevant and meaningful content; and 
plan differentiated instruction according to their ELLs’ needs (Short et al., 2018, pp. 44-52). Lessons 
should emphasize the development of academic language where most ELLs struggle. Francis et al. (2006) 
indicated that “like any other population of learners with academic difficulties, struggling ELLs require 
effective instructional approaches and interventions to prevent further difficulties and to augment and 
support their academic development” (p. 1). This support could be provided to the whole class or in small 


groups. 


During the getting to know you period, teachers also assess ELL students to learn about their 
prior knowledge or language skills in order to make decisions regarding assessments. Chapman and King 
(2012) postulated that “each learner can reveal what he or she knows when the appropriate assessment 
tool is used” (p. 1). Chapman and King (2012) also suggested that teachers need to have a repertoire of 
assessment tools that ELL students can perform using their strongest intelligence or skill (p. 42). Cary 
(2007) proposed using authentic, performance-based assessments; developing multiple-sources; viewing 
assessment as an ongoing process; understanding the terrors and limitations of formal language testing; 


and using observation, charts, and anecdotal notes (p. 9). 


ELL’s relationship with the school environment and other staff members. 

When ELL students start their school journey, they must adapt to a new educational system where 
school day length, interactions, rules, and culture may differ from the one they are used to attending 
(Herrera & Murry, 2011, p. 12). Lack of diversity, or not feeling represented, is another situation they 
may face because “public school teachers nationwide are about 80 percent White, 9 percent 
Latino/Hispanic, 7 percent Black, 2 percent Asian, and 1 percent two or more races” (de Brey et al., 2019 
as cited in Ventura, 2020, p. 645). However, Ventura explains that this is changing as public schools hire 
more bilingual staff because of the increase in diversity. 

ELLs’ emotional wellness is related to the school environment. Short et al. (2018) remarked that 
“successful schools for English learners have a shared sense of community and responsibility” (p. 81). In 
research from the OCDE (2015), they concluded that ELL wellness was associated with “how well the 
schools and local communities in their country of destination help them to overcome the myriad obstacles 
they face in succeeding at school and building a new life” (p. 6). 

In terms of the school community, every staff member has some connection and role to play in 
welcoming ELL students. Reading specialists, instructional coaches, guidance counselors, school and 
district administrators, school nurses, security guards, cafeteria workers, social workers, psychologists, 


paraprofessionals, band, orchestra, physical education, computers, media teachers, front office staff, 


custodians, even volunteers all have a role, and not only general education, bilingual and ESL teachers 
should receive professional development in how to work with ELLs and develop cross-cultural insight. 
All of these individuals are part of the community and should know how to assist and make ELLs feel 
welcome. (Calderon, 2019, pp. 47-48; Short et al., 2018, p. 81; Ventura, 2020, p. 648; Zollner et al., 
2003). 

Inside the classroom, teachers can promote ELLs’ culture in lesson plans, classroom library 
resources, and by generating cultural projects, among others. Additionally, principals and assistant 
principals oversee the school environment and set the tone for the rest of the staff and school team leaders 
need to create a welcoming environment, not only for students, but also for their families. It is important 
to affirm the value that these families” language and culture bring to the school community, promoting 
bilingualism, providing bilingual translators when meeting with parents, promoting parental involvement 
at school, promoting interdisciplinary work among teachers, setting up workshop and training 
opportunities for all staff, and many other activities (Short et al., 2018, pp. 83-85). Trauma, acculturation, 
resettlement, and isolation are the four core stressors that The U.S. Department of Education (2017) 
identified and that the leadership team and school staff could consider during ELL focused workshops (p. 
14). 

In terms of promoting interdisciplinary work between teachers, Yoon (2021) defined teacher 
collaboration as “the practice of groups of teachers working together with shared common goals to 
support students” learning”. Additionally, Breiseth (2019) proposed using “ESL teachers, bilingual 
teachers, guidance counselors, previous classroom teachers, paraprofessionals, parent liaisons, or other 
bilingual staff members” as a source of information for the rest of the staff when they need to understand 
something about the student’s personal, cultural or educational background. 

To promote bilingualism, especially if teachers do not speak the ELLs first language, Cary (2007) 
suggested teachers value and celebrate all languages and dialects in the classroom; and that they promote 


the development and maintenance of the first language at home, as well as offering first language support 
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at school and practicing the second language; teachers must understand the difference between supporting 


and developing the first language (p. 131). 


Connecting with ELLs’ families. 

According to Bostad et al. (2015), lack of parent engagement and lack of parent’s English 
language skills are some barriers that affect ELLs performance. Breiseth (2019) indicated that getting 
parents involved can also help the parents be a source of information about ELL students. Language 
should not be a limitation. Having a translator from the school or district will help with communication 
and the use of time productively. She also suggested that parents may want to meet without the student, 
depending on the topic. Thurlow (2022) also alluded to the importance of building relationships with 
ELLs parents, especially if they have LD. “When parents feel valued and included in the child’s education 
planning and decision-making process, the resulting decisions improve instruction and assessment 
outcomes for the child” (Koran & Kopriva, 2017, as cited in Thurlow, 2022, p. 48). 

Some strategies to promote ELL parent engagement are home visits, setting a respectful and 
affirmative tone when interacting with them, highlighting the positive contribution and enrichment their 
culture brings, connecting them with the school parent liaison, using their native language to send 
information home, having bilingual staff available to translate, emphasizing the importance of attending 
conferences and communicating regularly, and inviting families to volunteer at school (Short et al., 2018, 
p. 83; Robertson, 2019). 

In conclusion, learning a second language is one of many barriers ELLs face when entering 
school. Before acquiring a second language, they must cope with emotional, social, and cultural barriers. 
In addition, those barriers may come from their emotional journeys, their families, the school 
environment, or the school staff. ELL teachers must collect as much information as possible before 
making instructional and learning decisions. With the rising number of immigrants coming to American 
schools, the institutions need to be prepared to serve ELLs and make them and their families feel 
welcome. 
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Chapter Three: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale for creating a workshop about the importance of the 
getting-to-know ELLs process to help ELL teachers and school staff understand some of the 
barriers they face when joining a school and how this process can help ELL teachers make the 
best decision in terms of learning plans and accommodations to support ELLs needs. Throughout 
the workshop, every staff member, not only ELLs teachers, can comprehend that all of them 
plays a role in collecting information and creating an emphatic school community, making ELLs 
feel appreciated, and facilitating the acquisition of a second language. 

According to Herrera and Murray (2011), many teachers have the mistaken belief that the 
most significant barrier for ELLs is learning English (p. 11). Throughout the workshop, teachers 
and staff can understand that ELLs, not only need to learn a new language, but also they need to 
adapt to a new country, school, educational system, and culture. They may also suffer from 
trauma, isolation, and grief. Some ELLs suffer from being misplaced in a lower grade or the 
Learning Disabilities group or not being considered for the Gifted and Talented team because of 
their language skills. Inside the classroom, they may experience a lack of language skills, 
background knowledge, and academic language with teachers who do not use accommodations 
or diverse strategies—all of these components are barriers for them to acquire a second language. 
(Artiles et al., 2005; Chapman & King, 2012, p. 39; Francis et al., 2006; Herrera & Murray, 
2011, p. 12; Miller, 2016, p. 59; Short et al., 2018, p. 9; The U.S. Department of Education, 


2017). This workshop enlightens teachers to understand that "every teacher who relies on 
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language as an instructional tool is a language teacher” (Short et al., 2018, p. 9), not only a 
content teacher, as some of them may identify. In this sense, they must modify their instructional 
strategies and assessments when working with ELLs “depending on their language proficiency, 
literacy background, and prior level of education” (Deussen et al., 2008, p. 7). 

The getting-to-know ELLs process is crucial for ELL teachers. By gathering as much 
information as possible, they can "identify the student's level of understanding, interests, 
intervention needs, and individual learning styles" (Herrera & Murray, 2011, p. 39) to design the 
best learning plans for ELLs or request additional evaluations in case of showing learning 
disabilities, for example. Nevertheless, academic data is crucial; other areas are vital too. As 
Short et al. (2018) referred to, "teachers can best adapt instruction to students that they know 
well" (p. 37). ELL teachers must also collect information about their students' socio-emotional, 
cultural, and familiar backgrounds during this process. Breiseth (2019) believed that this data is 
helpful when creating a welcoming classroom environment because students can learn from each 
other’s experiences, or when trying to engage the student and families generating in them a 
greater sense of confidence. 

Another workshop goal is for school staff to understand how to be part of the getting-to- 
know process and assist ELL teachers. School staff can share information about the student's 
culture, behavior, or academic performance from previous years. Bilingual teachers or liaisons 
can help with translation or connecting with families. The social worker, the ESOL teacher, and 
any interventionist can also share important information about ELL students' needs from current 
and previous years. The interventionist team can support ELL teachers in identifying if the ELLs' 
struggles with language acquisition are related to limited proficiency or language disabilities 


(Kingner, 2006, p. 109). 
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The workshop also will guide the school community in creating a positive and 
welcoming environment for ELL students and their families. A positive environment where 
students' differences and cultures are validated and recognized increases the chances of ELLs 
success (Ragoonaden, 2017, p. 25). Short et al. (2018) considered that principals and assistant 
principals' responsibility is to lead in creating this welcoming environment, so ELLs and their 
families can feel a sense of belonging that supports learning and facilitates communication 
between home and school (p. 85). De Capua et al. (2015) adhered to this idea by signing that "for 
fertile spaces to develop, school must become a place where students truly feel they have a 
place" (p. 362). In this sense, Antunes (2021) research reported, "having a community is very 
powerful when you are new to a country" (p. 3), reflecting a former ELL student’s feeling and 
how vital a positive environment is for them. 

Finally, the workshop tries to explain to ELLs teachers and school staff the reasons 
behind ELL parents' lack of involvement and how they can help to improve this connection. It is 
a common belief that ELL parents need more commitment and interest in their children's school 
affairs. However, the reasons behind that may vary. There may be language barriers, lack of 
knowledge of how U.S schools work, other responsibilities, different cultural beliefs, two or 
three jobs, not wanting to interfere with teachers' work, and not having transportation, among 
many others (Vera, 2012, p. 186; Deussen et al., 2008, p. 189). With the process of getting to 
know ELL students, any misconception is abolished, and the relationship between students, 
teachers, school staff, and families can be positive and orientated to help ELLs achieve their goal 


of learning a second language. 
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Chapter 4: Final Project — ELL Teachers and School Staff Workshop 


The workshop is intended for all school staff and the focus is on the importance of the 
getting-to-know-you process. How the information and data collected can help ELL teachers and 
all school staff understand the struggles and barriers behind ELLs arriving to a new school 
system, which can affect their second language acquisition. How the data collected can guide 
teachers to make the best decision about their students regarding lesson instructions, 
intervention, assessment differentiation, and any classroom accommodations. Furthermore, how 
the school and classroom environment can help build relationships between the teachers, school, 
families, and ELLs. 

The delivery of the workshop content will be through Google Slides and the activities 
through worksheets and reflection sheets (See Appendix A: Slides, Appendix B: Worksheets, 
and Appendix C: Reflection sheets). The workshop will include the fourth stage: The first stage 
aims to provide a firsthand experience of how an ELL student might feel while developing a 
worksheet without any accommodation. The second is to give school staff an understanding of 
the following the barriers ELLs face when learning a second language, the importance of the 
getting-to-know-you process, and the importance of the school and classroom environment. The 
third aims to provide a firsthand experience of how an ELL student might feel while developing 
a worksheet with some accommodation after the getting-to-know-you process. The fourth stage 
starts with a general reflection about the importance of the getting-to-know-you process and 
finishes with some suggestions to ELL teachers and school staff members how to help ELL 
students develop their English language skills by using the getting-to-know-you process. 
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The first stage is a firsthand experience (Figure 4.1. See also Appendix A, Slide #3). This 
activity is based on Mills et al. (2020) research. Two of the 29 studies examined used “ a 
language immersion approach to disrupt teacher candidates’ comfort with the dominant language 
and develop empathy for students who are simultaneously learning academic content and 


language while also modeling for them how to scaffold instruction for second language learners” 


(p. 41). 


Los ecosistemas 


Un bosque es un tipo de ecosistema en el que prodominan los Arboles y arbustos y que está presente en casi 
todos los continentes y representa un tardo de ta superficie del planeta Tierra. Encierra los animales que no 
pactar al be 


herra extremadamente seca y con mossas preciptaciones. Es uno ón ioa biomas 


Figure 4.1: “In your shoes” activity with no accommodations 


For the “in your shoes,” attendants receive all instructions in Spanish to answer a 
worksheet about animals” ecosystems without any hints, accommodations, translations, or use of 
technological resources (Appendix B, Worksheet #1). 

After a couple of minutes to answer the worksheet, it is time to reflect on the experience 
(Figure 4.2. See also Appendix A, Slide #4). Attendants will receive a reflection sheet (Appendix 
C, Reflection #1) where they will have to answer some questions related to their comprehension 
of the instructions and confidence in their answers. They will also have time to share some of 


their thoughts or emotions with their table. 
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Figure 4.2: “In your shoes” reflection time 


The second stage starts with explaining the barriers ELL students may experience while 
joining a school in a new country and learning a second language (Figure 4.3. See also Appendix 
A, Slide #5). Here some examples will be shared. Herrera and Murray (2011) explained that even 
when learning English is challenging, ELLs face academic, cognitive, and sociocultural 


challenges, too (p. 12). 


ASIN 


Sociocultural 


ME Sa 


Figure 4.3: Barriers ELLs face when leaning a second language 
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After the general review of barriers student-related, the discussion focuses on barriers 
related with placement. Some misplacement comes from the school district decisions and some 


others from teachers. Decisions that can affect directedly students’ emotional well-being. (Figure 


4.4. See also Appendix A, Slide #6). 


Immersion 
program? 


L.D? 


Grade level? a | (Learning 
disabilities) 


Figure 4.4: Barriers related with placement 


A second set of barriers are related with teachers” performance. (Figure 4.5. See also 


Appendix A, Slide #7). 


A A é 
Use of background 
t? 
| 
j >~ | 
Differentiation? ‘ 


ral awareness? 
i 


—— 


Figure 4.5: Barriers related with teachers’ performance 
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A third set of barriers are related with school environment. (Figure 4.6. See also 


Appendix A, Slide #8). 


~~ -_esParents aS Partners $$ 
o BePeBeB ——— y 


Figure 4.6: Barriers related with school environment 


A fourth set of barriers are related with parental involvement. (Figure 4.7. See also 


Appendix A, Slide #9). 


ivy! 
Reasons for lack 
of parental 
involvement at 
school b | 


Figure 4.7: Barriers related with parental involvement 
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The next focus is on the importance of the getting-to-know-you process, and the 


"The more we know about each student, 
the better we can build on their strengths 
and scaffold success in rigorous 


core-content curricula” (LeMoine & Soto, 
2017, as cited in Calderon & Slakk, 2019, 
p. 4). 


relevance some authors give to this process. (Figure 4.8. See also Appendix A, Slide #10). 


About understanding where ELLs are 
from: "Finding out this single detail will 
also provide your first clues as to the 
students prior experiences with 
schooling. the family's socio-economic 
situation, and any previous traumas.” 


(Breiseth, 2019) 


Collecting this data "opens the doors to 
more fully meeting the student's needs 
and addressing challenges that may 
arise” (Breiseth, 2019). 


Figure 4.8: Importance of the getting-to-know-you process 


While teachers collect data and information is essential, they cover areas related to 
academic skills, linguistic levels, religion, family, culture, and personal interest to have a better 


understanding of ELLs performance and beliefs (Figure 4.9. See also Appendix A, Slide #11). 


Family, and culture. 


Figure 4.9: It’s important to collect data about 
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When ELL teachers collect data and information, they can receive collaboration from 


different staff members. Some ideas about how to assist ELL teachers will be shared here (Figure 


4.10. See also Appendix A, Slide #12). 


Speech therapist 


ESOL Teache 
Special educator teache 


chool staff can share information about the student's culture, behavior, or academic performance from previous 
years. Bilingual teachers or liaisons can help with translation or connecting with families. The social worker, the 
ESOL teacher, and any interventionist can also share important information about ELL students’ needs from 
current and previous years. The interventionist team can support ELL teachers in identifying if the ELLs’ 
struggles with language acquisition are related to limited proficiency or language disabilities (Kingner, 2006, p. 
109). 


Figure 4.10: How school staff can be involved in the getting-to-know-you process 


Short et al. (2018) chart summarizes what teachers need to know about their learners’ 
education, language background, and resources after finishing the getting-to-know-you process 


(Figure 4.10. See also Appendix A, Slide #13). 


Es background 
Socioemotional 
Home Language background 
resources of home country 


literacy level 
Home bagang oral Gifted and talented? 
proficiency 


[Short et al, 2018, p. 37) 


——— 


Figure 4.11: After the getting-to-know-you process 
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The diagram (Short et al., 2018, p. 36; Chapman & King, 2012; p. 39) summarizes what 
teachers can learn about ELL language skills and learning styles after performing a pre- 


assessment (Figure 4.12. See also Appendix A, Slide #14). 


Language Skill Learning Styles 


Differentiated 
LD/GT Performance level Lessons a 
LD team evaluation GT team evaluation A Relevant and Differentiated 
and intervention and intervention a meaningful conten instruction 


t 
Short et al., 2018, p. 36; Chapman & King, 2012; p.39 = 7 


Figure 4.12: After the getting-to-know-you process 


The diagram (De Capua et al., 2015; Ragoonaden, 2017, p. 25; Short et al., 2018) 
summarizes how a positive and welcoming environment for ELL students and their families 


should promote ELLs emotional well-being (Figure 4.13. See Appendix A, Slide #15). 


Jalidated and recognized 
students’ differences and 


Make ELLs and the: 


Be a place where students] 
truly feel they have a place] 


Figure 4.13: To promote ELLs emotional well-being 
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The third stage aims to provide another firsthand experience of how an ELL student 
might feel while developing a worksheet, but this time with some accommodation after the 
getting-to-know-you process (Figure 4.14. See also Appendix A, Slide #16). 

This time instead of one worksheet, attendants receive two worksheets about the same 
topic with accommodations where instructions are shorter than before, and cognates and pictures 
will also help them understand instructions easily. In this opportunity, the attendants receive oral 
instructions in Spanish but with some keywords in English. While developing the second part of 
the worksheet, they will see that using resources like dictionaries is permitted (Figure 4.14. See 


Appendix B, worksheet #2 - 3). 


Los ecosistemas 


Figure 4.14: “In your shoes” activity with some accommodations 


After a couple of minutes, it is time to reflect again (Figure 4.15. See also Appendix A, 
Slide #17). Attendants will receive a second reflection sheet (Appendix C, Reflection #2) where 
they will have to answer some questions related to their comprehension of the instructions and 
confidence in their answers. They will also have time to share their thoughts or emotions with 


their table and how different this experience was from the first one. 
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In your shoes 
Reflection time «BE 


poii mar 


Figure 4.15: “In your shoes” reflection time 2 


The fourth stage starts with a general reflection on the importance of the getting-to-know- 
you process. Attendants have the opportunity to reflect and share with the group their own 
experiences with ELLs. Some questions they might answer are: Where are they collecting all this 
information before making decisions? Did they have any AHA moments? What modifications 
are they planning to make after the workshop? How are they planning to get more involved with 
the getting-to-know-you process? How will they collaborate with a welcoming school 


environment? (Figure 4.16. See also Appendix A, Slide #18). 


Figure 4.16: Time to reflect and share about the importance of the getting-to-know-you 
process 
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The workshop finishes with some suggestions to ELL teachers and school staff members 
on how to help ELL students develop their English language skills by using the getting-to-know- 


you process and a round of questions if there is any (Figure 4.17. See also Appendix A, Slide 


#19). 


Figure 4.17: Suggestions to help ELL students develop their English language skills 
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Chapter 5: Conclusion 


Behind every student, there is a story to be told, a story that explains their strengths, needs, and 
behavior. With ELL students, this story might turn harder to develop or understand because of language, 
cultural and socioemotional barriers. When teachers receive an ELL student in their classroom, they will 
need to take more time and use more resources to collect all the data and information needed. This 
information will allow teachers to identify ELLs strengths, needs, behavior, and emotions if they want to 
make the right decision so ELLs can achieve the goal of learning a second language and have a successful 
performance at school. However, throughout this journey, ELL teachers need a team to support and help 
them collect all this data. 

In my experience, ELL teachers sometimes feel overwhelmed because they need help knowing 
where to start, do not have enough training to support ELLs needs, do not speak the language, and need 
more support from the school staff. In addition, content teachers are strong on knowledge but only 
sometimes have the tools to assist ELL students, leaving most of the responsibility to the ELL and ESL 
teachers. As a result, many ELL students receive limited appropriate instruction, accommodations, and 
differentiated assessments. Their emotional well-being suffers, and they do not feel welcomed and 
understood, affecting their school performance and the acquisition of a second language. 

For this reason, I created a workshop about the importance of the getting-to-know-you process. A 
process that can guide teachers on how to relate with ELLs, get in touch with their families, accommodate 
lessons and assessments, or if they need to be part of the interventionist group. In other words, the 
workshop aims to guide ELL teachers and the whole school staff to understand the story behind ELL 
students. Throughout the workshop, they will better understand the barriers ELLs have to face when 


joining the school system, that are not just related to language. Also, how to get involved in gathering 
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information and creating a welcoming environment where ELLs can feel comfortable, secure, and 
welcome so they can develop their second language acquisition. 

I hope this workshop can give ELL teachers and school staff the tools and knowledge they might 
need as a starting point to create, develop or perfect protocols and a school community that is prepared to 
receive ELLs and their families, and support all their academic needs. As a recommendation, the school 
leadership team should work on the importance of the getting-to-know-you process at the beginning of 
the school year with all new teachers and new staff so all new members can understand the school culture 


and the important role they will play in ELL students” life. 
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Appendices 
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Appendix A: Slides 


The importance of the 
getting-to-know-you process: 


To understand the barriers ELLs face when learning a 
second language. 


Victoria Hidalgo Munoz 


Slide # 1 


PP a A 
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Slide # 3 


Slide # 4 


Los ecosistemas 


Un bosque es un tipo de ecosistema en el que prodominar: los árboles y arbustos y que está presente en casi 
todos los continentes y representa un tordo de la superficie del planeta Tierra. Encierra los animales que no 
o 


Los ecosistemas mannos comprenden las aguas con ata concentración de sales en esta grupo se 
encuentran: mares. océanos, martemas y arroces de coral, ertre otros. Encierra los animales que 1 
pertenecen a 


Alq e Y 
Jessy — 
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Barriers ELLs face when learning a second language 


It is a common misconception that learning English is the only challenge 
ELLs face but academic, cognitive. and sociocultural dimensions are also 
essential and need to be analyzed and addressed (Herrera & Murray. 2011) 


Y Y 
Language Cognitive 
(Y ija 


Y Sl 
Sociocultural 


Slide #5 
Barriers related with placement 
"Placement needs to be made as age appropriate as possible, and in any event. cannot be made 
based on language proficiency" (Rosenthal, 2014) 
"Teachers sometimes hesitate to refer ELLs to special education because they cannot 
determine if ELLs' difficulties with learning to read are due to second language acquisition 
issues or LD" (USDOE & NICHD, 2003, as cited in Klingner et al., 2006, p. 109). 
] G.T? 
Immersion DEN 
> (Gifted and 
program: or talented) 
SR y 
PIN L.D? 
Grade level? q > (Learning 
disabilities) 
Slide # 6 
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Barriers related with teachers performance 


When lessons are not differentiated to meet ELL students' needs. they can experience 
"communication difficulties, inadequate opportunities to use culturally-influenced 
learning styles. and difficulty connecting background experiences to learning new 
material" (Klingner et al., 2009 as cited in Miller, 2016, p. 59). 


Use of background 
knowledge? 


Pre-assessment? 


Cultural awareness? 


Differentiation? 


Slide # 7 
Barriers related with school environment 
DS 
9 Other languages e, i 
XA t 
>. Cd School Culture 7 AN 
- doesn’t promote PAra 
Diversity Accommodations 
for differential 
learning needs 
Parents as partners 
Slide # 8 
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Barriers related with parental involvement 


> 
Ne Reasons for lack 
of parental 

ES involvement at 

EA school | A B 
> 

ve on’, 
Language No transportation 
barriers 


Slide # 9 


Importance of the getting-to-know-you process 


] "The more we know about each student, | ; About understanding where ELLs are i 
¡ the better we can build on their strengths | ; from: "Finding out this single detail will | 
¡and scaffold success in rigorous į ¡ also provide your first clues as to the | 
core-content curricula” (LeMoine & Soto, i i students prior experiences with i 
! 2017, as cited in Calderon & Slakk. 2019. i ! schooling. the family's socio-economic i 


; p. 4). E } situation, and any previous traumas.” $ 
A SR a ; Greiseth, 2019) 


¡ Collecting this data "opens the doors to ! 
; more fully meeting the student's needs | 
j and addressing challenges that may į 
i arise" (Breiseth, 2019). i 


Slide # 10 
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It’s important to collect data about: 


pay 4 Personal interests 
Academic information 


Family, and culture. 
Linguistic information 


Religion 


Slide # 11 


How school staff can be involved in the 
getting-to-know-you process 
Bilingual teachers Administrators 
Speech therapist Social Worker 


ELLs teachers School psychologist 


Interventionists ESOL Teacher 


Special educator teacher Parent Liaison 


dent's culture, behavior, or academic performance fi 


g with families. The 
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e interventionist team pport ELL te: 
cquisition are related to limited proficiency or lang 


Bilingual teachers or liz 


y translation or 
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out ELL students' needs from 
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ge disabilities (Kingner, 200 
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background 
: Socioemotional 
Home Language Special needs? background 


Cultaral background Sociopolitical context 
resources of home count: 


Eak proficiency Life experience 
level 
literacy level 
Homo kaganga oval Gifted and talented? 
proficiency 


A  __,€onort et al, 2018, p. 37) 
Slide # 13 


| Language Skill Learning Styles 


J L Differentiated 
LD/GT Performance level essons assessment 


LD team evaluation GT team evaluation pi epa ry y Relevant and Differentiated 
and intervention and intervention 8 = = meaningful content instruction 
Short et al., 2018, p. 36; Chapman & King, 2012; p. 39 = nm, 


Slide # 14 
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To promote ELLs emotional well-being: 


A positive and welcoming environment for ELL students and their families should: 


(De Capua et al, 2015; Ragoonaden, 


2017, p. 25; Short et al., 2018) 


Slide # 15 


Los ecosistemas 


In your shoes 


Los ecosistemas 


Om 


» * 


AN 
a 


Slide # 16 
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Time to reflect and share your thoughts, or 
emotions about the “In your shoes” activity. 


+ In your shoes 
| E Reflection time > 


= fs 


Slide # 17 


Time to reflect and share about the importance 
of the getting-to-know-you process 


Slide # 18 
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Slide # 19 


Slide # 20 


Suggestions to help ELL students develop their 
English language skills. 


Take time to develop the getting-to-know-you process. 

Collect as much information as possible before deciding on the ELLs learning process. 
Pre-assess them on every subject to check learning disabilities or if they are gifted and 
talented. 

Promote staff members to get involved and support ELL teachers in gathering 
information. 

Consider ELL parents' needs and how to help them get involved in their child's learning 
process. 

Promote a welcoming classroom and school-building environment where ELL students and 
their families feel comfortable and appreciated. 


"A AAA 


É Wes MS 


fr 


Jt 


Questions? 
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Appendix B: Worksheets 


Los ecosistemas 


Un bosque es un lipo de ecosistema en el que predominan los árboles y arbustos y que está presente en casi 
todos los confinentes y representa un lerció de la superficie del planeta Tierra. Encera los animales que no 
perlenecen al bosque. 


Los ecosiciemas marinos comprenden las aguas con alla concentración de sales; en este grupo se 
encuentran: mares, océanos y arrecifes de coral, entre otros. Encierra los animales que no perienecen al mar. 


El desieño es un área de hema extremadamente seca y con escasas precpilacones. Es uno de los biomas 
más imporlantes de la Tierra dada la variedad de plantas y animales adaptados a vir en tales condiciones. 
Encierra los animales que na perlenecen al mar. 


Worksheet + 1 
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Worksheet 2: With Scaffolding 


Los ecosistemas 


Worksheet # 2 
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Worksheet # 3 


Los ecosistemas 


ne 
Usa el diccionario para buscar el vocabulario 


Un bosque es un tipo de ecosistema en el que predominan 
los árboles y arbustos y que está presente en casi todos los 
continentes y representa un tercio de la superficie del planeta 


Tierra. 


mas marinos comprenden las aguas con alta 
concentración de sales, en este grupo se encuentran: mares, 


océanos y arrecifes de coral, entre cobros. 


El desierto es un área de terra extremadamente meca y con 
escasas precipitaciones. Es uno de los biomas más 
importantes de la Tierra dada la variedad de plantas y animales 


adaplados a viä en tales condiciones. 
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1.- Do you understand the text? 


2.- Do you understand the 
instructions? 


3.- How confident do you feel 
about your answers? 


Reflection # 1 


Appendix C: Reflections 


In your shoes 


Reflection time 


Los ecosistemas 
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2.- Do you understand the 
instructions? 


3.- How confident do you feel 
about your answers? 


Reflection # 2 


In your shoes 


Reflection time 


Los ecosistemas 
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